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Summer road upkeep priorities may switch to winter 
maintenance preparation in Norihwest Oregon 


he waning days of summer mean ODOT 

maintenance crews are busy finishing up 
routine summertime maintenance activities. But 
changes in Oregon’s climate may mean a change 
in those summertime activities — at least in 
Northwest Oregon. 

State and national weather experts say Oregon’s 
climate is in transition from a relatively dry 
period to relatively wet one. The evidence is in the 
torrential rains that have played havoc on North- 
west Oregon highways during the past three 
winters. Forecasters say that a change in world- 
wide climatological patterns mean wetter weather 
will be part of Oregon’s winters through the end 
of the decade. 

The changes have meant more flooded road- 
ways, plugged culverts, washouts and landslides 
such as the massive mudslide at Cape Cove near 
Yachats that kept U.S. 101 closed for more than 
three months. Region 2 maintenance managers, 
faced with the soggy forecasts and a reduced 
maintenance budget, are looking at reordering 
priorities for summertime maintenance activities, 
perhaps lowering the priority for such standard 
summertime maintenance activities as patching 
potholes and controlling roadside vegetation and 
placing greater emphasis on clearing culverts and 
roadside ditches. 

“T think that’s where we’re headed,” said 
Kathryn Ryan, Region 2 Maintenance and Opera- 
tions manager. “We have to acknowledge that as 
long as we're in this cycle of wetter winters, our 
summertime maintenance priorities have to be 
preparing our highways to withstand the in- 
creased precipitation.” 

Three extremely wet winter seasons have left 
coastal mountains saturated with water. This has 
caused ever-increasing problems for ODOT crews 
that maintain both coastal highways such as U.S. 
101 and roads leading to the coast, said Ryan. 

“Winter storms have dumped a hellish amount 
of water on the Coast Range,” said Ryan. “In 
normal times, those mountains would dry out 
during the summer. But we aren’t seeing that 
happen lately. We’re now seeing hillsides become 
saturated earlier in the rainy season. And when 
that happens, we know we're in for a long, hard 
winter.” 

Landslides occur when earth becomes so 
saturated with water that the weight of the sodden 
earth overcomes the friction that holds it to the 
bedrock below. The steeper the hillside, the 
greater the risk of landslide. 
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Ryan added that extended dry cycles also can 
make hillsides more susceptible to landslides. 

“We’ve been through a period of almost 
drought-like conditions,” she said. “This dry cycle 
was hard on our forests and trees died. Now we're 
in a wet cycle and all those dead trees are suscep- 
tible to washing down the mountainside and into 
our roadside drainage ditches and culverts.” 

“When that happens,” Ryan said, “water backs 
up, pressure increases and the water eventually 
either floods the highway or blows out the culvert 
and you have a washout or landslide.” 

While ODOT can’t do much about what 
happens on the slopes above its highways, it can 
take steps to manage whatever comes down off 
the mountainside. That means making sure that 
roadside ditches and the thousands of concrete 
and metal culverts that channel water beneath 
roadways are kept clean and in good repair. 

“Ditching and culvert work are going to 
become high priority during the next few years,” 
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Ryan said. “We need to make sure that the water 
coming off those mountains has a clear path 
alongside and under our highways. We obviously 
can't control what comes out of the sky, but we 
can sure try to manage what comes out of the 
hillside. If that means spending more time on 
those activities during the summer months at the 
expense of some of the other things we usually do 
(such as vegetation management), then so be it. 
Focusing on these preventative measures give us 
our best shot at reducing the number of washed 
out and flooded highways this winter.” 

“We'll never be able to completely eliminate 
washouts and flooded highways,” said Ryan. “As 
long as Northwest Oregon is ‘blessed’ with lots of 
rain and lots of wind, we'll have slides and floods. 
But we can do a lot to minimize those situations 
by spending extra time each summer making sure 
our roadside ditches and culverts are clear.” 
(Written by Dave Davis, Region 2 information 
representative, 503/986-5845.) W 


Lester Morton of the Albany 
Maintenance crew inspects 
the “Culvert Cam,” a video 
camera that can be at- 
tached to the end of 10- 
foot-long sections of plastic 
pipe and fed into subterra- 


nean culverts to look for 
blockages and breaks. The 
camera sends a picture back 
to a television screen and a 
video recorder on the 
surface. Morton and co- 
worker Stan Gann of the 
Newport Maintenance crew 
spent the summer on the 
coast checking out hundreds 
of culverts beneath U.S. 101 
and Oregon 18. 
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I ve been traveling around the state a lot this 
summer, and from Baker City to Boswell 
Springs and from Joseph to Mosier, I’ve heard 
excellent news about ODOT. 

I attended the annual Oregon Mayors 
Conference last month in Joseph, and a 
number of mayors from all over the state 
approached me with compliments and thanks 
for the performance of our region managers, 
area managers, district managers, and indi- 
vidual ODOT employees at all levels. They 
praised ODOT’s responsiveness and customer 
service; a shining example was Curt Stockoff, 
our inspector on the Joseph project, whose 
dedication and diplomacy left Joseph Mayor 
Kevin Warnock looking for words to express 
his community’s appreciation. 

Here are just a few of our recent successes: 


Summer Construction 

We've had a very successful summer 
construction season as projects are coming in 
on time and on budget. I was especially 
heartened to see that efforts by the Safety 
Division and others seem to be paying off as 
work zone deaths have dropped to a record 
low to date. 


NMFS Exemption for Routine Maintenance 

Sue Chase and Maintenance worked hard to 
win a routine maintenance exemption from 
the National Marine Fisheries Service’s new 
salmon protection rules that called for addi- 
tional federal oversight. Because ODOT’s 
Routine Road Maintenance Best Management 
Practices Water Quality and Habitat Guide 
had been developed with NMFS and ODFW, 
the feds decided that we didn’t need any new 
rules. This was a big win for the agency and 
underscores what a good job the agency had 
already been doing. 


Green Light Program Successes 
Oregon’s Green Light truck pre-clearance 
system topped all previous records for the 
number of weigh station bypasses issued in 
a single month—hitting 69,933 in August. 
Trucks equipped with Green Light transpon- 
ders can bypass weigh stations at normal 
cruising speeds, which saves truckers time and 
money. 


Older Driver Advisory Committee 
DMV successfully guided the Older Driver 
Advisory Committee through research, public 
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hearings around the state, and work sessions to 
produce a set of recommendations on the 
older driver issue that DMV will analyze and 
then present to the Legislature as part of the 
HB 2446-mandated study on older drivers. 
Advised by Mari Miller and Sandi Wood, the 
committee achieved a balance between com- 
passion and safety. Kudos to Lorna Youngs, 
Mari Miller, Sandra Wood, and the DMV 
Program Services staff for handling such a 
difficult challenge so well. 


Oregon Transportation Network 

The department awarded $7.2 million in 
grants in the last fiscal year for the Oregon 
Transportation Network. The grants provide 
funding for local transit, special needs trans- 
portation, and transportation for the elderly 
and persons with disabilities. It also shows that 
the department fulfilled the intent of the 
Legislature by moving quickly to implement 
the network and distribute the funds. 


New Amtrak Service Added 

As of October 6, the Rail Division will 
provide additional service to Oregon via a new 
train on the Cascades run in the Willamette 
Valley. The European-designed Talgo train was 
built especially for service in the Pacific 
Northwest Rail Corridor. 
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Diversity Council 

ODOT?’s new Diversity Council has held its 
first meeting and is working to establish an 
agencywide diversity policy. It will also identify 
and analyze issues related to equal employment 
and to advise executive management on 
policies, procedures, and communications 
necessary to create and reap the benefits of a 
diverse workforce. Kudos to Amanda Vallejo 
and Rudy Williams for moving this project 
forward. 


Highway Design Manual. 

ODOT is updating the Highway Design 
Manual to focus on implementing the new 
Oregon Highway Plan Policies into roadway 
design. Items include the design of roadways in 
relationship to land use, and the urban section 
of the manual will focus on design elements of 
livability issues relating to town centers. Multi- 
modal elements such as transit, bicycle, and 
pedestrian will be included as well. Overall, the 
manual will attempt to integrate the values of 
the Oregon Highway Plan into the construc- 
tion of ODOT roadway projects. 

More than anything, it’s a great time to be in 
transportation in Oregon. I’m proud to be the 
director of an agency that does this good a job 
for the public and the taxpayers. They really do 
notice. VW 
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Telephone dialing change Oct. | 


t’s official: the mandatory 10-digit dialing 
date is Oct. 1, 2000 throughout most of 
Oregon. The 541 area code local numbers are not 
affected; neither are 503 numbers in Clatsop and 
Tillamook counties. 
One year ago we were warned: 10-digit local 
telephone dialing was to take effect throughout the 
sections of Oregon that use the 503 area code on 
Jan. 30, 2000. The phone companies gave us a bit 
of a reprieve, but no longer. 
Those of us who have been able to dial four or 
five digits to reach our state coworkers will need to 
dial 11 digits. Beginning Oct. 1, you must dial 9 + 
the area code (either 503 or 971 — not 541) + the 7- 
digit telephone number to place local calls to state 
offices. Portland area ODOT buildings began this 
change in July 1999, 
This change is because of the new 971 area code 
that was recently overlaid on the existing 503 area 
code. When the 503 area code numbers ran out, 
new lines were assigned the 971 area code, which 
means all local numbers now need the appropriate 
area code plus the seven-digit number. 
The basic rules for calls from ODOT offices are: 
> For local on-system (state phone) calls — dial 
9 + area code + phone number. Use the 503 
or new 971 area code, whichever is appropri- 
Atee 

> For local off-system calls dialed from phones 
in area code 503 — dial 9 + area code + 
phone number. Use the 503 or new 971 area 
code, whichever is appropriate. 

> For long-distance and toll-free calls — dial 9 
+ 1 + area code + phone number. 


> Equipment using auto dial or modems will 
have to be reprogrammed to dial the correct 
9 + 10-digit phone number. This will be the 
responsibility of the user. 

Remember if it’s local, don’t add the 1. 
** The exception to 9 + 10-digit dialing is 
calling other numbers connected to the same 
phone switch you are connected to. Calls between 
buildings connected to the same switch can still be 
placed using your current dialing method. ODOT 
phone switches are set up as follows: 
> The Transportation Building switch connects 
the Transportation Building, Materials Lab, 
Mill Creek, Park 5, 1158 and 1178 
Chemeketa, 1144 Center, and ODOT 
personnel in the Revenue Building. 

> The East Salem switch connects all buildings 
in ODOT’s East Salem complex bordered by 
State Street on the north and Airport Road 
on the east. 

> The DMV Headquarters switch connects 
DMV HQ and OWCC. 

> The Milwaukie switch connects all ODOT 
buildings at ODOT’s Milwaukie Complex on 
McLoughlin Boulevard and the project 
manager's office in Tigard. 

> The PUC Building switch serves only ODOT 
personnel working in the PUC Building. 

> The Region 1 switch serves only the Region 1 
Headquarters Building on Flanders Street. 

If you have questions about the new dialing 
system, call the ODOT Computer Support Desk at 
503/986-3800 or the DMV Help Desk at 503/947- 
4020 or Vance Snook in Telecommunications at - 
503/986-3225. W 


Technology gets ODOT out of the trenches 


“Call before digging. 


hat’s the request from John Woodroof in 

the Hydraulics Unit. Earlier this year he 
was designated the department’s trenchless 
technology expert to help staff and contractors 
keep current with fast-changing technology that 
often can eliminate the need to excavate. 

Trenchless technology consists of numerous 
methods, materials and equipment for replac- 
ing, repairing, installing and inspecting under- 
ground culverts, pipes, storm sewers and 
conduits. 

“Trenchless methods minimize damage to 
the highway, cause little or no disruption to 
traffic and underground utilities, have less 
impact on the environment, and usually avoid 
dealing with contaminated soils,” Woodroof 
said. “Depending on the situation, trenchless 
methods can be cost-effective compared to 
conventional open excavations. But quite often, 
cost is not the main concern — factors such as 
safety, convenience for the motoring public, and 
environmental impacts outweigh the initial 
costs.” 

Woodroof outlined several trenchless 
methods now in use on ODOT projects: 

> Sliplining — A seamless, high-strength 

plastic pipe is inserted inside an existing 
pipe. The inserted pipe is a few inches 
smaller in diameter than the existing 
pipe. A foamy grout — resembling a 
thick chocolate milk shake — is pumped 
in to fill the space between the two pipes. 


The grout also will flow into holes or 
cracks around the exterior pipe to provide 
extra stability. Other lining methods also 
are possible. 

> Micro-tunneling — A remote-con- 

trolled unit can bore through soil and 
rock. It can excavate openings as large as 
10 feet in diameter. This approach works 
best for projects at least 1,000 feet in 
length to be cost-effective. 

> Ramming — Think of this as horizontal 

pile-driving. A piston slams against a steel 
casing 240 times per minute with enough 
force to drive it through soil and rocks. An 
auger boring machine removes dirt and 
other material impacted during the 
ramming process. Then the steel casing 
can be sliplined. This process is suitable 
for projects up to 300 feet in length. 

New equipment and methods are being 
introduced rapidly for each of the options, greatly 
expanding their usefulness, Woodroof said. To 
ensure that ODOT projects are successful, he has 
developed guidelines that require contractors to 
be prequalified before bidding on trenchless jobs. 
The contractor, project supervisor and equip- 
ment operator all must have experience with 
three similar projects in order to bid. 

Six recent trenchless projects have netted the 
department savings of $1.5 million. In each 
situation, the trenchless solution delivered 
benefits beyond cost savings. For example, a 
culvert under U.S. 101 south of Port Orford was 


near collapse and had water running under it. 
Conventional open trench methods would have 
cost $460,000. Sliplining cost $80,000 with no 
impact for motorists. 

An example of other factors outweighing cost 
considerations occurred near Sweet Home. A 
failed culvert eight feet under U.S. 20 drains into 
Foster Reservoir. Traditional repair — excavat- 
ing through the roadway surface — would have 
disrupted traffic and would have impacted an 
environmentally sensitive habitat. 

Project managers chose to slipline the 
existing culvert even though it cost about twice 
as much as trenching. 

“Sliplining took three days with no effect on 
motorists, fish or boaters, whereas excavation 
would have taken at least three weeks,” 
Woodroof said. 

Woodroof, a 10-year ODOT employee with 
hydraulics engineering experience, believes 
trenchless technology will become much more 
common very quickly due to a growing need. 

“Our highway infrastructure is aging — 
many of the pipes have been in place way 
beyond their life span,” he noted. 

“It doesn’t cost a thing to call me for consul- 
tation on a job and I may be able to save you 
time, money or inconvenience,” Woodroof said. 
“I can provide you with assistance including 
preparation of specifications.” 

He also is available to give presentations on 
the topic. So...call 503/986-3366 before digging. 
(Written by Monte Turner, communications 
coordinator, 503/986-4180) W 


A failed culvert beneath U.S. 20 near Sweet Home is sliplined. The process took three days rather than the three weeeks traditional trenching would have required. 


DMV introduces on-line address changes 


() n August 1, DMV made a new tool 
available for customers of the DMV Web 
site — address changes on-line. Electronic 
address changes are the first Web-based transac- 
tion Oregon DMV has introduced. 

“The DMV Web Development Council took 
a look at what transactions we could do on the 
Web that didn’t involve collecting any fees,” said 
Robin Bjurstrom, manager of DMV’s Mail 
Transaction Section and member of the Web 
Development Council. “Address changes seemed 
like a good place to start.” 

While David Frink of DMV’s Information 
Technology Services and David Martin, DMV 
Web Editor, created an electronic version of the 
paper form, the idea went before the DMV’s 
core policy groups for their approval. 

“We wanted to make sure the site was secure 
and the transaction was safe for our customers 
to use,” said Mark Brown, Customer Assistance 
Section manager and chair of the Web Develop- 
ment Council. “It was important to us that 


customers are only able to change their own 
addresses. That was one of our primary con- 
cerns.” 

The customer input comes in like an e-mail. 
The Customer Database Unit then updates the 
records. Customers aren’t accessing or updating 
the databases themselves. 

“When any address change comes in, we 
verify the information they give us with what we 
have in our database,” Bjurstrom said. “We go 
one step further with the on-line address change 
by asking for place of birth. And if the informa- 
tion doesn’t match up, we won’t make the 
change.” 

Sandi Nardi, Customer Database Unit, said 
that the volumes have been increasing daily. 

“We started with 21 just on the first day, and 
had a high of nearly 60. Right now we’re 
averaging 36 per day, and customers can submit 
changes seven days a week.” 

“We have a very low reject rate,” Nardi said. 
“Tt’s less than 4 percent. Some of those are 


duplicates—someone sending in the form 
twice—and one or two are from people experi- 
menting on the Internet.” 

“We also got our first business change of 
address,” Nardi said. “Those usually are routed 
through a lot of hands before they get to our 
unit. With the electronic form, it goes straight to 
my computer and saves us a lot of steps.” 

“We hope this encourages more people to 
give us their address changes,” Bjurstrom said. 

Having accurate addresses on file not only 
helps keep track of customers and reduces the 
amount of returned mail; it also assists law 
enforcement officers who access the DMV 
database through LEDS. 

As the on-line address changes prove success- 
ful, DMV may consider making more transac- 
tions available through the Internet. 

“There are a lot of things we'd like to see 
happen in the future,” Brown said. “We'll take it 
one step at a time.” (Written by Kevin Beckstrom, 
DMV information representative, 503/945-5270.) W 
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Freight — Moving goo 


Oregon’s economic success depends on convenient and reliable freight tra: 
line allows Oregon businesses to get goods to markets worldwide, and bri 


“( \ften, people forget that the movement of 

freight — and that means the truck that’s 
in front of you on the highway — delivers the 
things that allow us to live the way we live,” 
said Mike Burrill, owner of Burrill Resources in 
Medford and chairman of the Oregon Freight 
Advisory Committee. “It’s delivering the food 
to the grocery store, and the household items 
people buy and use every day.” 

The committee Burrill serves on was formed 
to conduct a freight study of Oregon and make 
continued recommendations to ODOT about 
freight issues. 

“When you look at the big picture of freight 
and how roadways interconnect with rail, with 
air cargo, with barges on the Columbia River 
and with the big ships that call in Portland, you 
begin to be concerned about how all these 
pieces fit together,” Burrill said. 


Trucking 


Most freight in Oregon moves by truck. On 
a single average weekday, trucks on Oregon 
highways move about 780,000 tons of freight 
worth about $500 million. Trucks carry just 
about any type of freight imaginable, for the 
whole trip or for part of the trip. Some com- 
modities are loaded off railroad, pipeline or 
ship for the trip to final market destinations by 
truck. 

Oregon’s interstate highways are the major 
freight conduits. About 10,000 trucks a day 
move across the I-5 Bridge over the Columbia. 


Another 7,500 cross the I-205 Bridge in 
Portland. But trucks make up 10 percent or less 
of the traffic in Oregon’s metropolitan areas, 
although they make up as much as 50 percent 
along the rural interstates. 

“The major situation with trucking is that 
while we move huge tonnage along I-5 and I- 
84, we still have some freight bottlenecks along 
other highways,” Burrill said. “There are 
highways where the curves are too tight fora 
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modern truck and trailer. There are bridges 
with load limits and narrow decks. There are 
overpasses that are too low.” 

“And then there are communities that 
depend on a single roadway,” Burrill added. “If 
a slide or flood took out that road, the alternate 
roads would perhaps support cars, but could 
not sustain heavy truck traffic. We have to look 
at planning that would lower the risk that a 
small community could be cut off from 
supplies because of weather or other emer- 
gency conditions.” 

Despite the growing system needs, Burrill 
remains realistic about the challenges sur- 
rounding highway projects in Oregon. 

“Everyone knows we have tremendous 
needs for transportation projects throughout 
the state, and that we have an equally tremen- 
dous shortfall of funds to try to meet those 
needs,” Burrill said. “When you look into the 
future on a 20-year horizon, we have some real 
challenges ahead, and it will take creative 
thinking to come up with ways to beat the 
funding constraints. We'll have to be creative to 
find ways to get these things done, or at least 
get some relief to congestion.” 


Rail 

State Rail Planner Ed Immel is enthusiastic 
about Oregon’s rail industry. 

“We're just beginning to pull information 
together for Oregon’s next Freight Rail Plan,” 
Immel said. “The new plan will give us a snap- 


shot of the health and growth in Oregon freight 
rail, and an analysis of the rail system’s needs.” 

The total amount of freight that moves on 
Oregon rails each year is substantial. 

“In 1999, railroads moved 56 million tons 
of goods in or through Oregon,’ Immel said. 
“That’s the equivalent of 1.4 million truck 
loads.” 

Most of that tonnage is in bulk commodities. 

“The loads we originate are mostly the forest 


products,” Immel said. “The loads that come 
into Oregon are usually continuing on to export 
destinations. The main ones are dry chemicals 
such as potash and soda ash, as well as grain. In 
1978, we originated more loads than we had 
coming in. During the last survey period in 
1994, we found the tables turned and now 
Oregon receives more than it ships out by rail.” 

Immel also has noticed sweeping changes in 
the freight rail picture during that time. 

“The main difference is that we now have 
only two major western rail lines, the 
Burlington Northern Santa Fe and Union 
Pacific. And now we also have the proliferation 
of short-line railroads,” Immel said. “The state’s 
19 short lines now hold 50 percent of all of the 
track miles in Oregon .... and 55 percent of 
Oregon rail 
customers 
are located 
on short line 
systems.” 

The short 
line railroads 
have made 
the market 
for rail 
freight much 
more 
dynamic 
according to 
Immel. 

“Short 
lines offer 
competitive 
rates because 
their labor 
costs are 
much lower 
than the 
major lines,” 
Immel said. “Also, the short lines are close to 
their customers. The engineers talk to the guys 
at the loading dock.” 

In recent years the short lines have become 
more sophisticated. 

“There used to be this euphoria and roman- 
ticism attached to running a short line,’ Immel 
added. “But now that has given way to creative 
methods of making the system work from day 
to day.” 

Like Burrill on the subject of trucking, 
Immel sees significant challenges for Oregon’s 
rail system. 

“Many of the small carriers are facing track 
maintenance problems,” Immel said. “We have 
a new federal loan program starting Oct. 1, 
and the state Emergency Board has set aside a 
half million dollars in funding to address 
critical needs on two short lines in the 
Willamette Valley.” 

And there are some projects completed and 
underway. 

“We just had the ribbon cutting to reopen 
the Coos Bay Swing Bridge,” Immel noted. 
“Last year we completed a slide removal 
project on the Portland & Western Railroad 
line to Astoria.” 1 
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portation. Shipping goods by truck, rail, ships, barges, aircraft and pipe- 
sa world of items to Oregonians’ doorsteps. 


Immel also sees rail as a vital part of 
Oregon’s economy into the future. 

“We still are shipping agricultural and 
forest products out, and bringing in a great 
deal of material for export. Most of the 
shippers are far from their markets and for 
them, rail is a very efficient and cost-effective 
transportation option.” 


Air freight 

The air cargo industry holds the same 
position of importance with high-tech indus- 
tries as the rail freight lines do for forest 
products and agriculture in Oregon. 

“Not all airports in the state track their air 
freight movements, so we can’t give an air- 
port-by- 
airport 
breakdown,” 
said Marilyn 
Lorance of 
Oregon’s 
newly 
formed 
Aviation 
Department. 
“But the 
brief stories 
of several 
airports 
should help 
to tell the 
story of air 
freight 
movements 
around the 
state.” 

“Let’s 
start with 
PDX 
Lorance said. “While air cargo numbers are 
down 3.9 percent from 1999, to a little over 
107,000 tons, the Port of Portland reports that 
overall freight movement continues strong. 
The Port projects that PDX air freight move- 
ment will triple over the next 20 years. Two 
key factors in increase are expected to be the 
continued expansion of “just-in-time” ship- 
ping and the increase in e-commerce.” 

Lorance reports that the Eugene Airport’s 
air freight figures have been holding fairly 
steady. 

“Like Portland, Eugene also expects to see 
continued growth in their air freight move- 
ments, which total 3.3 million pounds so far 
this year,” she said. “The airport projects more 
than a 10 percent annual growth rate in air 
freight movements, anticipating that they will 
total nearly 8 million pounds by 2007.” 

Redmond air freight numbers show four 
cargo shippers are now bringing significant 
cargo in and out of Redmond by air. 

“Redmond’s airport manager also com- 
mented on the varying methods that the cargo 
shippers use to bring freight into and out of 
the area,” Lorance said. “FedEx, for example, is 
currently flying cargo in only from their 


Memphis hub, trucking the rest from PDX. 
The airport manager sees a continued upward 
trend in air freight traffic at the Redmond 
airport, consistent with the 13 percent annual 
increase both in the area’s population and in 
passenger traffic.” 

“The Medford airport is seeking to attract 
increased air cargo traffic,” Lorance continued. 
“Their current runway extension project is 
directed at improving the airport’s ability to 
handle air cargo carriers, with a stated goal of 
becoming a major Pacific Rim cargo hub in 
the first part of this century.” 

Nearly 4 million pounds of freight moved 
into or out of the airport in the first half of 
2000. 

Although the total air freight numbers for 
the Klamath Falls airport are smaller than the 
other airports discussed, the numbers tell an 
interesting story. 

“The airport has seen nearly a 23 percent 
increase in air freight movements this year, 
since the commercial passenger aircraft 
serving the airport has changed from a 19-seat 
to a 37-seat aircraft, Lorance said. “The larger 
aircraft also provides additional capacity for 
air freight, leading to the strong numbers so 
far this year.” 


Ships and barges 

Marine carriers haul bulk commodities up 
and down Oregon’s river systems, as well as 
carrying cargo to and from overseas markets. 

“One of the main areas of concern we have 
identified is the proposed draw-down along 
the Snake River,” Burrill said. “We took that 
discussion away from the environmental 
issues, to look simply at transportation. What 
we found was some potentially serious im- 
pacts, and we believe that this issue needs to be 
fully explored as discussions go forward about 
drawing down river levels.” 

Ocean going vessels call at deep-draft 
marine terminals in Coos Bay/North Bend, 
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Newport, Astoria, Columbia County and 
Portland. Portland area marine terminals 
account for about 30 million tons of freight a 
year. 

“The port of Coos Bay I kind of see as a 
‘sleeper’ port,” Burrill said. “Looking into the 
future, I think it will have much greater 
importance. There is terrific potential there.” 


Pipelines 

Oil pipelines connect the Willamette Valley 
and eastern Oregon, with pipeline-to-truck 
terminals in Portland, Albany and Eugene. 
Oil comes to Oregon via pipelines from 
Washington, the Rocky Mountain States and 
Canada. 

Although a small amount of natural gas is 
produced in Oregon, most consumed here 
comes by pipeline from Canada and several 
Rocky Mountain States. Long-distance gas 
transmission lines are located between Port- 
land and the Rogue Valley, and in eastern 
Oregon. Several companies operate local 
gas distribution lines. 


And what of the fufure of 
Oregon’s freight infrastructure? 


“We need to make the public more aware of 
the importance of all these freight systems to 
their lives,” Burrill said. “One of the things 
that I really believe in is the planning that goes 
into our freight systems. We need to con- 
stantly be looking out on the 20-year horizon, 
especially when it takes sometimes years to go 
from a proposal to a project on the ground. 
You have to be well ahead of the curve in 
order to get the essential things done.” (Writ- 
ten by Mac McGowan, Motor Carrier, Rail and 
Transportation Development information 
representative, 503/986-3451. Special thanks to 
Mike Burrill, Steve Kale, Ed Immel and 
Marilyn Lorance.) V 


Durable stripes save lives and last longer 


ven the utilitarian dotted white line 
down the middle of the highway is going 
high-tech. 

For decades, ODOT crews have spray- 
painted center lines, edge (or fog) lines, and 
markers such as turn arrows and crosswalks. 
They can only work in dry, warm weather with 
low humidity. In recent years, due to environ- 
mental considerations, they switched from 
organic solvent to water-based paints. Within a 
few months in most locations, traffic, sun, rain, 
snow or sand has erased their work. 

But now, the department is a national leader 
for using more durable pavement marking 
products offering longer lifespans. Features of 
these products greatly improve their visibility 
and reflectivity, and significantly increase 
motorist safety. Whereas paint is only about as 
thick as three pieces of paper, the new products 
can be as thick as 18 or 24 pieces of paper. 

While the new durable products cost more, 
staff members are convinced the benefits far 
outweigh the higher costs. Think of it as the 
choice between painting your house every few 
years or switching to vinyl siding. And by the 
way, think of it as painting your house while 
it’s moving along in traffic and straddling two 
highway lanes. 

A Statewide Pavement Marking Team, 
formed in 1995, meets monthly to guide the 
department’s switch to durable stripes. The 
group sets priorities and determines which of 
several products is most suitable for a particu- 
lar roadway. They choose from three types: 

> A two-component product called 

methyl methacrylate. Average lifespan is 
6-8 years and average cost is about 10 
times greater than paint. 

> Thermoplastics heated to about 400 

degrees at application. Average lifespan 
is 4-6 years with an average cost around 
eight times that of paint. 

> Patterned tape that sticks to the pave- 

ment surface. It is best suited for use 
within cities and areas with low traffic 
volume. Average lifespan is 2-5 years and 
cost is generally 11 times that of paint. 

The first two compounds contain reflective 
glass beads throughout the striping material 
along with a dusting of beads on the surface. 
All three products can be colored (for yellow 
lines). The beads make the lines highly visible 
at night, especially when hit by headlights, 
according to Ron Kroop, District 2A manager 
and pavement marking team member. 

Product lifespans are backed by a warranty 
from the manufacturer, Kroop added. The 
manufacturer is responsible for inspecting, 
repairing or replacing defective segments of 


markings. 


“Tt’s the first workable warranty for ODOT,” 
Kroop said. “It is saving us thousands of dollars a 
year in repair costs and serving as a departmental 
model for other warranties.” 

Some applications are indented every inch to 
allow water to drain off the roadway. Thick 
applications can create three-by-four-inch square 
“buttons” to provide a noise to alert drivers that 
they are drifting out of the travel lane, Kroop 


said. Where necessary to avoid snowplow 
damage, durable stripes can be recessed in 
pavement. 

According to Mike Dunning, pavement 
marking team member and Construction 
Section new products/special studies coordina- 
tor, the switch to durable stripes is critical for 
driver satisfaction. 

“Recent Oregon surveys rate pavement 
marking visibility the highest of the top five 
motorist concerns,’ Dunning said. 

Dunning reported that a major application of 
durable striping is occurring along U.S. 101 on 
the coast. A three-year project that started last 
year will cost about $7 million and will place 
nearly 600 line miles of durable markings using 
both methyl methacrylate and thermoplastic. 

This summer and fall, contractors will 
complete $5.6 million in other marking projects 
statewide, Dunning said. Most work is edge lines 
on roads where the lines between lanes have 
already been replaced with durable products. 
Work focuses on: Stretches of I-84 in the Colum- 
bia River Gorge, and in Central and Eastern 
Oregon; Oregon 217, Oregon 99E and I-405 in 


A contractor employee grinds out a strip of pavement for recessed durable striping. 


the Portland area; Oregon 18 eastward from Otis; 
and segments of I-5 near Wilsonville and from 
north of Grants Pass to Canyonville. 

In addition, state striping crews based in 
Regions 1 and 3 handle smaller statewide jobs — 
mostly filling gaps between larger contracted 
projects. 

Dunning said durable stripes applied in 1996 
still perform well. 


From the cost aspect alone, the durable 
products are proving their value,’ Dunning said. 

“Add improved safety to the motorist, lower 
risk to striping crews due to less time in traffic 
and fewer impacts to traffic flow and you have a 
product giving a good return on investment,” 
Dunning said. (Written by Monte Turner, commu- 
nications coordinator, 503/986-4180.) W 


In early 1998, the Statewide 
Pavement Marking Team set 
the following long-range 


goals for durable products. 

> 80 percent of all traffic lines by 2008 
(by the end of this year, about 12 
percent will be completed). 


> All legends — turn arrows, cross- 
walks, etc — by 2003 (by year-end, 
60 percent to be completed). 


> All edgelines on interstate highways 
by 2003 (by year-end 50 percent 
completed). 


P Since 1998, nearly all new pavement 
is striped with a durable product. 


New striping on I-84 easier to see and more durable 


M otorists will have safer traveling conditions 
this winter and spring on Interstate 84 
between Pendleton and La Grande due to durable 
pavement stripes that last longer and hold up 
better against sanders and snowplows. 

“Safety is ODOT’s top priority, and this project 
will make it easier for drivers to stay in their 
lanes,” said Pete Caldwell, Region 5 Striping 
manager. “Motorists will see a defined line down 
the center of the road throughout the winter and 
spring.” 

Region 5 is using durable striping on the 
center lines in both east and westbound lanes 
from Meacham to the Hilgard Junction State 


Park, and in both lanes from the first La Grande 
exit eastbound to North Powder. 

Applying permanent striping is more expensive 
and labor intensive, but the benefit is the extended 
life of the product. Paint is less expensive to apply, 
but needs to be reapplied several! times a year. 
Sanders and snowplows treat paint like sandpaper 
treats wood. By spring the center line in both east 
and westbound lanes of I-84 between La Grande 
and Meacham are non-existent. Also, paint doesn’t 
hold up against studded tires and loses reflectivity. 

To apply permanent striping, a quarter-inch of 
pavement is ground out of the road surface and 
filled with longer lasting material. The material 


hardens and becomes part of the pavement. 
Snowplows and sanders may remove the top layer 
but leave the base intact. The durable striping is 
guaranteed by the manufacturer to last four years 
and could last up to seven years depending on the 
extent of snowplow activity. 

Caldwell would like to see durable products 
used for more projects in the region. 

“My goal is to get an inlaid product of some 
type on the entire freeway section,” said Caldwell. 
“A product that will last longer than three or four 
months.” (Written by Dan Knoll, Region 5 informa- 
tion representative, 541/963-1330.) W 


As of July. Compiled from Department of Administra- 
tive Services personnel data by Human Resource 
Program Services. 


Appointments 


Peter Alotta, transportation services representative 2, 
Portland. 

Jennie Armstrong, environmental program coordina- 
tor 3, Portland. 

David Ames, electrician, Clackamas. 

Carolyn Berry, program technician 2, Salem. 


Susan Brandt, information systems specialist 5, Salem. 


Gregory Chasteen, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Milwaukie. 

Douglas Deardorff, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Ontario. 

Charlotte Gerken, engineering specialist 1, Salem. 

Margaret Giovaniello, transportation services 
representative 2, Salem. 

Karla Hale, executive support specialist 1, Salem. 

Steve Leep, principal executive/manager E, Salem. 

Jacob McConnell, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, La Grande. 

Allan McDonald, principal executive/manager F, 
Portland. 


Service award 


35 years 


Michael Kleffner, transportation engineer 1, 


Portland. 
30 years 
Linda Apple, planner 3, Salem. 


25 years 


Amelita Adams, transportation services representa- 
tive 2, Salem. 

Janice Bagger, transportation services office leader, 
Redmond. 

Deena Brugnoli, principal executive/manager B, 
Medford. 

Martin Seithel, information systems specialist 6, 


Salem. 
20 years 


Benjamin Field, motor carrier enforcement officer 
2, Bend. 

Darel George, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Klamath Falls. 

Rhonda Hasegawa, principal executive/manager D, 
Mt. Hood. 

David Lamb, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Sweet Home. 

Carol Meireis, support services supervisor 2, Salem. 

Edward Miller, transportation maintenance 
coordinator 1, Portland. 

Becky Reeves, executive support specialist 1, Salem. 

Lorretta Schippers, project coordinator, Salem. 


Lyn Schultz, support services supervisor 2, Salem. 


Linda Apple 


Margaret Mooney, transportation services representa- 
tive 2, Salem. 

Greg Murphy, electrician, Clackamas. 

Blanca Ocha, transportation services representative 1, 
Salem. 

Leonard Padilla, support services supervisor 2, Salem. 

Melissa Rodriguez, transportation services represen- 
tative 1, Madras. 

Shelley Sugden, engineering specialist/entry, Salem. 

Brian Wiggins, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
La Grande. 

Plukchi Yevgeniy, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Gladstone. 

Dianna Zogg, office assistant 2, Salem. 


Retirements 


Bruce Anderson, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2 with District 1, Tillamook, retired in 
August after 22 years of service. 

James Hunter, principal executive/manager F with 
Driver and Motor Vehicle Services, retired in 
August after 28 years of service. 

Harlan Naegeli, transportation engineer 2 with 
Technical Services, retired in August after 30 
years of service. 

Harold Thayer, transportation engineeer | with 
Technical Services, retired in August after 30 
years of service. 


eee 
15 years 


Michael Forest, accountant 2, Salem. 

Barbara Fraser, principal executive/manager E, Salem. 

Daniel Hande, information systems specialist 6, Salem. 

Peter Keeley, information systems specialist 5, Eugene. 

Glenda Kuenzi, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 

Lyle Lorentz, motor carrier specialist 1, Bend. 

Daniel McMillen, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Rebecca Renninger, transportation services office 
leader, Ashland. 

Judy Shaffer, transportation services representative 
1, Salem. 

Harold Taff, machinest, Bend. 

Thomas Tesch, heavy equipment mechanic 2, 
Clackamas. 

James Timm, engineering specialist 3, Portland. 


10 years 


Kevin Bednar, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Condon. 

Pearly Brown, engineering specialist 3, Ontario. 

Craig Chadwick, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Susan Colescott, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Susan Kanode, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Karen McCarty, management analyst 2, Salem. 

Linda McClelland, governmental auditor 1, Salem. 

Daniel Paull, governmental auditor 1, Salem. 

Josephine Serra-Oliver, transportation services 
representative 1, Hillsboro. 

Stephen Spriggs, associate transportation engineer, 
Springfield. 

Robert Waldrip, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Newport. 

Brian Watjen, transportation maintenance special- 
ist 2, Port Orford. 


Promotions 


Alexandra Campoz, office specialist 1 to transporta- 
tion services representative 1, Salem. 

June Carlson, principal contributor 1 to principal 
executive/manager F, Portland. 

John Crager, transportation maintenance specialist 2 
to transportation maintenance coordinator 1, 
Roseburg. 

Gary Femling, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Coquille. 

William Ficken, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2 to transportation maintenance 
coordinator 1, Elgin. 

Dean Fuller, transportation engineer 1 to principal 
contributor 1, Springfield. 

Michael Morris, transportation engineer 3 to 
principal executive/manager D, Salem. 

Shirley Reams, office specialist 1 to transportation 
services representative 1, Salem. 

Ann Sanders, associate transportation engineer to 
principal contributor 1, Springfield. 

Bruce Thompson, transportation engineer | to 
information systems specialist 7, Salem. 


Obituaries 


John Anderson, retired from the Astoria 
Construction Office, died August 15. He was 67. 

John Forster, retired administrative law judge from 
DMYV, died Aug. 16 in Salem. He was 75. 


Conference 
promotes 
safer roads 
and drivers 


he annual Transportation Safety 

Conference, to be held Oct. 18-20 in 
Newport, will bring together engineers, 
public works officials, law enforcement 
officers, agency and organization staff 
members and community volunteers. 

“There are topics for each of these 
audiences and opportunities for them to 
learn from each other,” said Troy E. Costales, 
Transportation Safety Division manager. 
This year’s theme is “Transportation Safety 
Across Generations.” 

Twenty-four workshops focus on law 
enforcement, engineering, education and 
community programs. Sample topics 
include: Building Child Safety Seat Coali- 
tions, Pedestrian Enforcement Strategies, 
New Traffic Signal Technologies, and Older 
Driver Education. 

According to Jeffrey White, executive 
director of ACTS Oregon, the conference 
will offer community traffic safety advocates 
and professionals the opportunity to learn 
about new technologies, programs, and 
strategies. ACTS Oregon is a co-sponsor and 
coordinates the conference activities. 

The event is expected to attract more 
than 200 participants. Registration cost is 
$80, including most meals, and the deadline 
is Oct. 15. For registration materials, call 
503/656-7207 or email Ardith Hall at: 
actsoregon@aol.com. 


R-5 assists with dump site clean up 


umping trash, rubbish, debris or 

litter along roadways or near 
streams or rivers is illegal and hazard- 
ous to wildlife and the environment. 
Ukiah Maintenance joined other state 
and local agencies to clean up an illegal 
dump site in eastern Oregon this 
summer. 

Located at Two-Mile Creek off 
Oregon 244 near Ukiah, this illegal 
dump site was filled with everything, 
including a car body, motorcycle, car 
batteries, mattresses, box springs, 
bicycles, tires and tons of scrap metal. 


the equipment and operating fees. 
“ODOT’s equipment was a 
lifesaver,” Sater said. “The guys were 
willing to step forward and take part 
in the clean up which helped im- 
mensely. The transportation and 
heavy equipment to get everything 
loaded and crushed and moved was a 
tremendous asset. We wouldn’t have 
been able to get it done otherwise.” 
Maneuvering a front-end loader 
on the narrow, gravel county road 
was a real challenge for Kendall. 
There was just enough room to drive 


Two-Mile Creek is dry now but rises 
during winter months and spring 
melting. Materials dumped in the 
stream release toxins that eventually 
wind up in Camas Creek, affecting the : = 
habitat for salmonid, and water quality Don Kendall of Ukiah Maintenance loads the bucket of the front-end loader. 


the front-end loader up the hill, load 
the bucket with materials, and back it 
down to a waiting dump truck. 

“Tt was real tight,” said Kendall. 
“You really had to watch everything 
when you backed up and moved 


and quantity. around.” 
Ukiah’s Don Kendall and Pendleton’s AJ Frey crushed it down the best we could and started over ODOT?’s involvement in the project is in 
used a front-end loader and two dump trucks to until we had a full load.” conjunction with the Oregon Plan, which is to 


haul the material. Once the trucks were filled, Chuck Howe, Region 5 environmental coordi- restore and protect Oregon’s watersheds through 


Kendall and Frey drove the material more than 50 _ nator, and Marilyn Holt, Ukiah maintenance locally driven, voluntary, cooperative efforts. The 

miles to a scrap yard. supervisor, worked closely with Lisa Sater of the plan is a collaborative effort of state, local, federal, 
“We loaded old barrels, refrigerators, dryers and Oregon State Police Fish and Wildlife Division to tribal and private organizations and individuals. 

washers into the bucket of the front-end loader,” incorporate ODOT staff and equipment. Terry (Written by Dan Knoll, Region 5 information 


said Kendall. “Then we dumped it into the truck, McArtor, District 12 manager provided funds for representative, 541/963-1330.) 
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